RENAISSANCE  AND  REFORMATION

discontent of his people. In France, public sentiment, especially in Paris,
was inimical to the reformers. We shall see later that the King, and
especially his sister Marguerite, would have wished to grant Protestants
broad toleration, partly through natural kindliness and partly because the
new alliances required it. But the country did not follow them along this
path. Hence internal policy pushed Francis I towards Catholic Spain
whereas foreign policy made him oppose the House of Austria. From this
arose a series of realistic compromises. The marriage of theDauphin, Henry
of France (later Henry II), to a relative of the Pope's, die daughter of
Florentine bankers, Catherine de' Medici, showed that Francis I was
anxious to maintain ties with Catholic Italy. In this he did not succeed;
Spain became mistress of the peninsula, and the Jesuits made the free
spirit of the Italian Renaissance subject to their harsh discipline. France's
Italian venture had ended only by splitting Christendom. When Francis I
died in 1547, every clear-seeing mind realized that the genuine French
problem was not Italian but German.

The new king, Henry II, had the wit to be aware of this. This man
who, through an accident, reigned only a short time, was one of France's
greatest kings. Cold, clear-witted, silent, he had a secret hatred of Spain
based upon recollections of his captivity in Madrid. He detested
Charles V. 'He wished him all the ill that any man can wish the bitterest
of his enemies.' But he fought him adroitly. Henry's policy was: to give
up die dream of Italian conquest; to concentrate his efforts in the nordi-
east and there to fortify the country's frontiers; and to sign a lasting peace.
In order to fulfil this great and wise plan, he took his friends wherever
he might find diem. In England he sought support from the Catholics,
who still had influence, and married his eldest son, Francis, heir to the
throne, to Mary Stuart, the child Queen of Scotland. This he did to
prevent a Scottish-English reunion. In Germany, he relied upon the
Protestant princes. Charles V would have liked to transform die elective
Empire into a hereditary monarchy, which would have meant the uni-
fication of Germany. Henry II strove in the defence of 'Germanic
liberties', which meant a divided Germany. *Underhandedly to keep
Germany's business as troubled as it could be' was his programme. It
would be that of Richelieu and of Poincare". He clearly saw that France's
essential interests lay along the Rhine, and that before everydiing else a
solution must be found for the age-old question of Lotharingia.

The German princes helped him to find it. Charles V's authoritarianism
annoyed them. They offered the King of France 'the three bishoprics':
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